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gestion (ill. 22). In it are a pair of such creatures so represented as
to be seen only to the knees and who appear to be wearing leaves of
trees round the body (parna: leaf and feather) These secondary
deities, then, may have been originally represented in the costume

of the aborigines
of India, which,
by borrowing
from the antique,
resulted in the
siren type.
The names deva,
dcvatd, 'divinity,'
but in the sense
of 'angel,' will
suffice generally
to designate this
whole class of
gods, which is
apparently un-
limited. The
type is still re-
tained in Japan-
ese art, as fig. 24
shows,

Another type,
the development
of which may to
some extent be
observed in the
sculpture at
S&flcht, is nearly
allied in its foim
to these demi-
gods. These arc
the sixth class or
Gammas, the

winged steeds of important divinities, which appear among those
thus described, in some sort as princes. In India the representation
of a Garu</a bird is of extreme antiquity, but a systematic account
of this mythical creature is extremely difficult; only what is certain
and of value for the explanation of Buddhist sculptures need be
'mentioned. The Indian popular belief recognizes the (Janu/a or
Supania (PAli: Garu/a and Supawwa) as the king of birds; he is
the deadly enemy of the snakes, the Nftgas described above, which
he kills and injures when he can. A kind of vulture, called
Ganu/ff| and living on snakes, can hardly form the foundation of
the ancient allegory: possibly it is of Irftnian origin, related to the
legends of the Simurg. From the myth, various birds have come
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